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MY COUSIN KATE. 


MY father was a man of consider- 
able property ; and being an only son, 
I was reared with the utmost care and 
indulgence. I was sentto school at a very 
early age; and having made due pro- 
gress, completed my education at Cam- 
bridge. As my father was possessed 
of sufficient fortune to leave me inde- 
pendent, I did not devote myself to any 
particular profession, but cultivated the 
Belles Lettres with assiduity ; and par- 
took freely of all the college recrea- 
tions. Among my companions, I had 
the character of a pleasant, sociable fel- 
low, but somewhat starched in morali- 
ty; for though I entered with avidity 
into any harmless frolic, I most grave- 
ly reprobated any undertaking which, 
in the slightest degree, offended against 
the laws of justice, or decorum; and 
as I was rather tenacious of my own 
opinions, they found it impossible to 
lead me from my determination in this 
respect. My education being complet- 
ed, I returned to the bosom of my fa- 
mily ; which consisted of my father and 
mother, one little sister, and an orphan 
gizl, of whom I shall have occasion to 
make frequent mention as my Cousin 
Kate. Be it however understood, that 
though an orphan, she was amply pro- 
vided for ; my father was her guardian, 
and her fortune, on coming of age, was 
to be twenty thousand pounds; al- 


. though by the manner in which she was 


domesticated in my father’s house, no 
one would have suspected that she was 








an heiress. I had always been accus- 
tomed to treat her with the familiarity 
of a sister ; and was not a little surpris- 
ed, when I returned from college, to 
perceive a distant coolness in her man- 
ner, which indicated, as I thought, ei- 
ther that I had offended her, or that she 
considered me unworthy of her esteem. 
Unconscious how I had offended, I feh 
piqued in turn; which, my mother per- 
ceiving, questioned me on the subject. 
I frankly explained my thoughts to her 
at which she appeared highly delight- 


fed. —“ And so you are offended, my’ 


poor pet?” said she, tapping me on the 
shoulder. ‘* Why this is exactly asi 
should be.” ‘This was a new mystery 
to me ; and I looked remarkably foolish. 
I am certain. Perceiving that I dic 
not comprehend her, she resumed— 
“ Why, my dear, you are a sad simple: 
ton to think your Cousin Kate dislike: 
you; I am happy to assute you, it? 
quite the reverse : it has ever been you’ 
father’s wish to see yov united; he ha: 
sounded her sentiments ; and finds then 
such as he could wish; her knowledg: 
that you are soon to appear in the cha 
racter of a declared lover, has made he: 
thus timid and reserved.” “ She migh 
have spared herself any apprehension: 
of that nature,” said 1, somewhat sar: 





castically ; “ I have no intention of pay- 
ing court to her, I am sure ; I should 
as soon’ think of marrying) my grand- 
mother as Cousin Kate.” ‘* Why, the 
boy is mad, I believe,” cried my mo- 
ther impatiently, “ what objection can 
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you possibly have ?” “ A thousand.” 
“* Name a few of them, pray, sir; I 
will not fatigue you to enumerate the 
whole.” “ She is ugly; awkward ; 
uninformed ; ill tempered: and a per- 
fect dowdy.” “ Astonishing!” cried 
my mother; “I never heard a word 
of this before; you always appeared 
extremely partial to her.” “ And so I 
was as a playfellow and a relation ; but 
when you talk to me of her as a wife, 
I instantly recollect all her deficiencies 
and imperfections.” “ And are you 
serious in this assertion ?” “ Perfectly 
so, I can assure you. The standard of 
excellence that I look for in a wife, will 
never be applied to my Cousin Kate.” 
*“ Upon my word, sir, you talk highly ; 
—and must have a very exalted idea of 
your Own merits and attractions; but 
Jet me tell you, that your Cousin Kate 
is worth any man’s notice, independent 
of her fortune. Her pleasing expres- 
sive countenance, you call ugly; her 
modest ‘diffidence, you call awkward- 
ness; because she prefers domestic ha- 
bits and occupations to an ostentatious 
display of accomplishments, you call 
her uninformed ; and because she dres- 
ses with neatness and simplicity, you 
term her a dowdy ; as to her temper, I 
can say with truth, that it is as gentle 
as woman’s should be.” ‘ Well, my 
dear mother, we will not quarrel about 
names, things are the same, though you 
and I designate them differently ; and, 
notwithstanding your prejudice in her 
favour, I must make free to tell you, 
that I cannot marry my Cousin Kate ; 
so I I shall not be persecuted on 
the subject.” “ It will vex your father 
very much, if you do not.” “ I am 

for that; but it would vex me 
much more, if I did.” “ Perverse boy, 
you. are blind to your own advantage.” 
And my mother actually left the room 
with tears in her eyes. 

(To be continued. ) 
Sl 


A CHAPTER ON ENEMIES. 
Mankind are continually engaged in 
a species of warfare against cach other, 








and each individual is surrounded by 
enemies, who assume a variety of dis- 
guises and practice a thousand manau- 
vres, which to detect and frustrate re- 
quires no contemptible degree of skill. 
The first species of these enemies is 
the assumed friend. He who always 
wears an aspect of friendship to your 
face, but who can serve out either cen- 
sure or applause ; who blames always in 
publick, but whose praise is always to 
yourself; who never commends but 
when it can be of no use, nor condemns 
but when he can sting or destroy. This is 
a contemptible enemy, who consults his 
Opportunities to do mischief, and who 
has not the nobleness of nature to en- 
deavour to be just. 

The adventitous enemy is only so as 
it happens, and isa friend or enemy ac- 
cording to what freak is uppermost in 
his mind. On the Wednesday he says 
that you area very good, a very clever, 
or a very honest fellow, “ there are 
few better in the world ;” and on the 
Saturday, that you are an extremely 
mean man, a fool, or a rogue: he fluce 
tuates with incidents and accidents, 
turns like a weathercock, and with 
whatever wind blows, praises or de- 
fames you. 

The enemy to the pocket is of a nu- 
merous species, and swarms in every 
clime and country; but abounds most 
in the sunshine of summer. The pock- 
et enemy seldom storms your purse, he 
takes it by approaches ; nor will he ever 
leave you while you can supply him 
with what he wants; but if he finds 
you exhausted, he hates you for the dis- 
appointment, despises you for your in- 
sufficiency, and exposes you to the 
world, as an empty broken vessel, not 
worth the trouble of picking up. ‘Yet 
Burso will stick by you while you have 
@ guinea. 

‘he enemy te your time is as dan- 
us, and more difficult to shake off 

n ‘the last: he is generally a man 
who has nothing to do, and who will 
not let you do any thing. Senter sits 
down without being invited, and stays 


















































without being asked. If you desire his 
company to breakfast, he remains until 
dinner time, Senter has such a regard 
for your health, that he will himself be 
your physician, for your amusement, 
that he will not suffer you to pine in 
solitude, but will himself set by you ; 
for your success, that he will stay by 
you to see how you prosper. Senter is 
attached to you like the little old man 
to the shoulders of Sinbad the Sailor. 
Your time is always Senter’s, but never 
your own. 

The libeller is an enemy who has 
more wickedness than either of the 
above ; and the truth, even from his 
lips, is amalignant poison, worse than 
that of the famed upas of Java. 
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Liberal curiosity should always be 
gratified ; but that little, sneaking, spu- 
rious species which would unfold all 
my wishes, tell to a syllable and a far- 
thing the amount of my learning and 
my estate—which will not permit a 
stranger to enter my house without 
knowing the intent of his visit, or me 
to pass over the sill of my door unless it 
be minutely informed as to my reasons 
for going abroad; which, in short, 
counts the: buttons on my coat, calcu- 
lates the hairs in my wig, and watches 
the gradual decline of my wardrobe, so 
as to be able to tell to a minute the first 
appearance of a rent in my Coat, my 
breeches, or my stockings. Such curi- 
osity cannot be enough despised, or too 
often disappointed. Industry of this 
kind is worse than inaction, as dosing 
stupidity is better: than maddening ge- 
nius. 


There is nothing more universally 
prevalent than flattery. Persons who 
discover the flatterer, seldom disap- 
prove of him, because they imagine he 
supposes them considerable enough to 
deserve his applications, It is a tacit 
sort of compliment, that he esteems 
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them to be such persons, as it is warth 
his while to flatter. 


“ And when I tell him he hates flattery, 
He says he does, being then most flattered.”’ 


There is, perhaps, nothing which so much dis- 
turbs the tranquillity of social life, as that sneer. 
ing, taunting :virit, which, though the posscs- 
sors flatter the.nselves to be the effect of supe- 
rior quickness and penetration, has ever been 
epeihanedl by the wise as the characteristick of 
a light and superficial mind—as the genuine off- 
spring of ignorance and vanity. Those who best 
know themselves, find imperfections enough at 
home to beget humility and tenderness to the 
failings of others ; and those who have made some 
advances towards the temple of wisdom, find 
more pleasure in the extension of their prospects, 
than pride in reviewing the small comparative 
progress they have made ; but superficial minds, 
having reached as far as their feeble vision 
enabled them to see, believe they have attained 
the summit of excellence, and sit down in conti 
dence to enjoy all the immunities of vanity ; its 
pretensions being frequently not only unreason- 
able, but unbounded, are sometimes disputed ; 
this generates a petulent disposition, which fer 
ments and vents itsclf in ebulitions of petty ma 
lice and mean dectraction, and its pogsessors 
spend their time in hunting out the little foibles, 
humours, aukwardness, or peculiarities of their 
neighbours ; and hold them up to ridicule, and 
delight themselves and “ shallow laughing hear - 
ers,” with descriptions incessantly repeated Tiiis 
spirit is most frequently possessed by those whose 
fas has been mortified, or whose extravagant 





pretensions few are willing to allow; by those 
whose chimerical notions of fancied happiness 
experience has overthrown, or whose malevo- 
lence has been defeated, and recoiled upor 
| sheteles, and it reigns triumphant at the tcu 
table, when thronged with gossips from every 
quarter, and of every kind. The ancient maiden, 
who too late regrets refusing offers as good as 








she had a right to expect ; the gaudy or tic 
slatternly wife, who married not from the impu!» 
of virtuous affection, but that she might, wr: 
more impunity, indulge her darling propensitie . 
the pretty insipid miss, whose head would 
perfectly vacant of ideas, were there not in i 
world, such things as muslin and lace, and tri 
kets and gewgaws, and dancing masters 2) vu 
beaux. The coxcomb, who, having left ti « 
college or the shop, applies to his tailor a: 
shoemaker to shape him into a gentleman, ar 
calls himself a buck, and a man of the worl: - 
these generally compose the mass of “ shal]. 
—s hearers,” whose vague and worthh ss 
| applause give to a sneering spirit, the influen:: 
and eclat it sometimes possesses ; upon such su 
ferages it plumes itself, and acquires a cov 
dence, which simple honesty and unaffecu < 
ess observes with astonishment and tc. 
and which stern wisdom cannot easily p'" 
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POETRY. 

TO A LADY ON HER BIRTH DAY, 
YOUTH gives the hope of many a lovely spring» 
Of cheerful suns, of skies without a cloud: 

What to the ills of life can solace bring 
O’er the torn heart when cares unnumbered 
croud ? 
Flate with joy and smiles we glide along, 
O’er many a fragrant, many a flowery plain; 
Nor heed the moralist’s cold warning song, 
Which talks of sorrow, suffering, and pain. 
But when the summer of our years is gone, 
When ardour chills, and vigour fades away ; 
Oft must we wander comfortless alone, 
And m NovemsBer—look in vain for May. 
The Nightingale, with breast against a thorn, 
Expiring sings her last melodious strains ; 
The Muse thus hails Matrrupa’s natal morn, 
Vroud of her friendship long as ife remains. 
May that kind Power who thus auspicious gave, 
A mind so gentle to a form so fair ; 

From every grief and care my favorite save, 
From every breath of Fortune’s ruder air. 
While some dear youth shall share MatTitpa’s 

heart, 
Her cares partake, her tenderness repay; 
The bard shall dft invoke the Muse’s art, 
To give these hours the bloom of Love and 


May. 
-— ie 
TO AN INFANT, CRYING, 
ie“aat! why those wailiug cries’ . 


Why should tears distsin those eyes ‘ 
Has fate presenied to thy sight 
Mis’ry co-eval with the light? 
Can shame attend a spotless life, 
Or law perplex with maddening strife’ 
No present care, no futtire lear, 
No pang of love thy bosom tear: 
Unmock’d by Hope’s suspended vow, 
Unscar’d by Poverty’s dark brow. 
Perhaps (too eloquent for me) 

Thy prescient eye My woes May see; 
Or Fate alarms with sad presage, 
Or sorrows rise with rising age. 
These tears, too early, oh delay ; 
Reserve them for a future day; 

Zut now, my age’s cordial, live, 

And transports to thy mother give. 

a 


TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE. 
By the Author of “ The Pleasures of Memory.” 


On thee, blest youth! a father’s hand confers 
The maid thy earliest, fondest wishes knew : 
Each soft enchantment of the soul is hers; 
Thine be the joys to firm attachment due. 
As on she moves with hesitating grace, 
She wins assurance from his soothing voice, 
And, with a look the pencil could not trace, 


Smiles through her blushes, and confirms the 


choice. 
Spare the fine tremors of her feeling frame, 
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To thee she turns with surest, tenderest claim ; 

Weakness that charms, reluctance that en- 
dears. 

At each response, the sacred rite requires, 

From her full bosom bursts the unbidden sigh, 

A strange mysterious awe the scene inspires, 

And on her lips the trembling accents die. 

O’er her fair face what wild emotions play ! 

What lights and shades in swect confusion 
blend ! 

Seon shall they fly, glad harbingers of day, 

And settled sunshine on her soul descend. 

Ah, soon thy own confest, extatic thought, 

That hand shall strew each flinty path with 
flow’rs ; 

And those blue eyes with mildest lustre fraught, 

Gild the calm current of domestic hours 

me 
CANZONET 

Cypress dark, my garland long, 

The hateful emblem of despair 

Now, while I raise the blissful song, 

My hands fhy sullen foliage tear ' 

Twine the rose, the myrtle twine! 

For“hese may now my brows adorn, 

Since ne’er again shail I repine, 

‘he victim of negle ct or scorn 

Love ! no more my tongue reviles, 

Thy power that prompted many a sig 

On w@ the sweetlanthe smiles ; 

She smiles, and all my sorrows die. 

¢ oo 

ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY 

So fades the lovely blooming flower, 

Frail, smiling solace of an hour: 

So soon our transient comforts fir, 

And pleasures only bloom to dig. 


— ~~ 
EPIGRAM, 
From the Greet. 

His shafts, the terror of the skies, 

No more the god of love of God discove: 
Now from fair Anna’s azure eyes, 

With surer aim they wound the ‘lover 
Por Venus he mistook the maid, 

And laughing ran, his arms to give her ; 
The bow she bent; her skill essay’d ; 

And emptied at my heart the quiver. 





The Editor would gladly have given immedi- 
ate insertion to the poetical communication sign- 
ed “D,” with which a friend has so kindly fa- 
youred him, had not arrangements have been 
previously adopted with regard to this and the 
subsequent number, which his present circum- 
stances will exclude him from contravening. 








The Publication Office of this Work is re- 
meved to No. 198, Lombard Street. 

Any communication addressed to the Editor 
and left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, 
Chestnut Street, will meet with immediate at- 








To thee she turns—forgive a virgin’s fears ! 


tention. 


a 
















































